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Dear NCCIA Commissioners & members of North Carolina’s Legislative Research Commission: 


Greetings. My name is Peter H. Wood. I am an emeritus professor of American History 
at Duke University. I have been invited to share my appraisal of the petition of the Tuscarora 
Nation of North Carolina (TNNC) seeking state tribal recognition. My interest in this matter goes 
back more than 30 years, so I am glad to do so. I am now retired from active teaching, and I live 
in Longmont, Colorado, formerly the home of the Cheyenne and Arapaho people. 


BACKGROUND 


Let me begin by sketching my own background. I was born in Missouri and I earned a 
BA and PhD at Harvard University. I attended Oxford University on a Rhodes Scholarship, and 
in the early 1970s I worked for the Rockefeller Foundation. While there, I oversaw grants to 
Native American scholars and institutions. One recipient was the late George Horse Capture 
(Gros Ventre), who later became a leader at the National Museum of the American Indian. 


I taught American History at Duke from 1975 to 2008, and I introduced the university’s 
first full course on Native American History. In 1983, I co-authored Natives and Newcomers: 
The Way We Lived in North Carolina Before 1770, as part of a series published by the UNC Press 
in 1983. I wrote this public history book with Elizabeth A. Fenn, a Pulitzer-Prize winning 
historian of Native America, and our series received the James Harvey Robinson Prize of the 
American Historical Association, given triennially “to the association member whose teaching 
aid has made the most outstanding contribution to the teaching of history in any field.” 


In my 1989 book entitled Powhatan’s Mantle: Indians in the Colonial Southeast, I published the 
first systematic demographic profile of all the European, African, and Native American peoples 
living in the 18"-century South. In 1992, I wrote a brief overview of Southeastern Indian 
History, entitled “When Old Worlds Meet,” for the non-academic regional journal Southern 
Exposure, based in North Carolina. Some of my best PhD students have made major 
contributions to Southeastern Indian History, including Dan Usner, Celia Naylor, Claudio Saunt, 
Thomas Hatley, and Noeleen MclIlvenna. My recent publications concerning Native Americans 
are “‘A Venture to the Plantation of the Sun’: Lahontan’s 1688 Journey across Iowa and 
Beyond,” Journal of the Iowa Archaeological Society 62 (2015): 1-12, and “Missing the Boat: 
Ancient Dugout Canoes in the Mississippi-Missouri Watershed,” Early American Studies 16: 2 
(Spring 2018): 197-254. 


In 1992, I prepared a research report entitled Tuscarora Roots for the Hatteras Tuscarora 
Tribal Foundation of Robeson County, North Carolina. This 160-page analysis, complete with 
relevant historical maps and an 8-page bibliography, explored and documented the relation of 
modern-day residents of the area to the original Tuscarora Indian community of eastern North 
Carolina. It also contained a 30-page genealogical appendix (based on documents in the North 
Carolina State Archives in Raleigh and ten volumes of published records) offering illustrative 
charts that show the Tuscarora descent of six significant families living in Robeson County, NC, 
with familiar names such as Locklear, Kearsey, Lowry, Chavis (Chavers), Cumbo, and Brooks. I 
have supplied hard copies and a pdf of this report to the TNNC, which they can make available. 
In this brief testimony, I shall underscore some of my main findings. It is clear that in colonial 
times, the Iroquoian Tuscaroras were the strongest indigenous community in eastern North 
Carolina. Though most felt obliged to move north after 1715, those who stayed have, against 
enormous odds, retained their identity, similar to the Eastern Cherokee and Mississippi Choctaw. 


ROOTED AND UPROOTED—TUSCARORAS IN NORTH CAROLINA BEFORE 1720 


We now have an increasingly clear idea of when Iroquoian speaking peoples, including 
the Tuscarora ancestors, first arrived in what is now North Carolina. Humans have occupied the 
land between Southern Appalachia and the Atlantic coast for more than 10,000 years, but a shift 
appears in the archaeologic record shortly after 500 BCE. According to archaeologist Dean 
Snow, this major discontinuity “probably represents the intrusion of Iroquoian and Siouan 
speakers into southern drainages.” To Snow and others, recent findings “suggest 2,000 years of 
cultural stability in the area occupied by the historic Tuscarora and their Iroquoian relatives, the 
Meherrin and Nottaway of the upper Chowan drainage,” prior to the time of European contact. 


For twenty centuries, therefore, ancestors of the historic Tuscaroras occupied the eastern 
edge of the Piedmont and much of the coastal plain from above the Roanoke River to below the 
Neuse River. These people were experienced agriculturalists who also hunted small game in the 
woods and took trout and sturgeon from freshwater streams. They lived in autonomous towns, 
each governed by a village chief, and in late fall each village moved to a separate hunting camp 
to pursue deer and bear. The towns shared a common language and ethnic identity, and they used 
their strategic location to form trading networks that linked coastal and inland groups. They 
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became, as James Mooney observed, the region’s “most important tribe. ..east of the mountains.” 


The arrival of English settlers at Roanoke and Chesapeake Bay enhanced the status of the 
Tuscarora as powerful middlemen in regional trade. By the second half of the seventeenth 
century they were providing Virginia colonists with fur and Indian slaves in exchange for 
European goods which they could carry farther west and south. When John Lederer visited their 
largest town in 1670, he called it “a place of great Indian trade and commerce.” But by 1709, 
John Lawson reported that “Small-Pox and Rum” were reducing their population, and the next 
year Pennsylvania’s Council heard an appeal from Tuscarora chiefs seeking asylum for the tribe. 


Land encroachment by Swiss and German immigrants continued, and in September 1711 
war erupted along the colonial frontier. “King Hancock” lead the Tuscarora resistance until his 
forces were routed early in 1713, with the aid of South Carolina militia. Before the war ended in 
1715, 1,400 Tuscaroras had died in the conflict, and nearly 1,000 more were sold into slavery. 
Among the rest, the largest contingent—roughly 1,500 people—moved north to join their 
Iroquoian relatives in New York. More than 1,000 resettled into southern Virginia, accepting 
tributary status and protection within that colony, though most eventually returned to North 
Carolina. A smaller group (fewer than 100) traveled south in 1715 to assist colonial troops 


fighting the Yamasee nation, traditional rivals of the Tuscaroras. When the Yamasee War ended 
in 1717, they remained in South Carolina, settling with their families near Port Royal. 


In scarcely one decade, the Tuscaroras had suffered both military defeat and geographic 
dispersal. They now lived as far apart as northern New York and coastal South Carolina. Only a 
remnant of the larger group remained in eastern North Carolina. In June 1718, these people 
signed a treaty granting them a 56,000-acre tract on the Roanoke River in what is now Bertie 
County. It is their descendants who, despite obstacles, persisted in the region and still maintain a 
separate and distinguishable political, social, and spiritual identity over three centuries later. 


1720-1820: REMAINING IN THE SOUTH; FINDING REFUGE IN ROBESON COUNTY 


During the Tuscarora War, these people had not only been defeated and dispersed; they 
had also been divided internally. The leader of one upper (northern) town, Tom Blount (or 
Blunt) negotiated a peace treaty and was acknowledged “chief of all the Tuscarora” by colonial 
officials. North Carolina’s government granted “King Blount” and his followers a reservation on 
the Pamlico River. Farther south, other Tuscaroras continued fighting, joined by a few Coree and 
other indigenous allies. When finally defeated, they agreed to a peace treaty on February 11, 
1715; survivors were assigned to a reservation that became known officially as “Indian Woods.” 


“The collapse of the Tuscarora,” one historian explains, “removed the major obstacle to 
European expansion in North Carolina,” prompting “a sixty-year dash to the Appalachians and 
beyond.” Avoiding this onslaught, the majority of Tuscaroras had moved north to reunite with 
other Iroquoian speakers in New York. They were sponsored by the Oneida and incorporated as 
the Sixth Nation in the Iroquois League in 1722. Others joined them in the ensuing decades. So 
when Blount died in the 1730s, only several hundred Tuscaroras remained on the choice land 
along the Roanoke River in what is now Bertie County, territory covered by English colonists. 


As pressure for this rich land increased, some Tuscaroras moved west into Northampton, 
Halifax, Edgecomb, and Granville Counties, but short moves were not enough to avoid the 
relentless colonial expansion. It was necessary not only to continue farther west, but also to seek 
out poorer land, removed from major rivers, that would be less coveted by white immigrants and 
land speculators. The western part of Bladen County—formed into Robeson County in 
1787—represented such a potential shelter. Sandy soil and undrained swamps made much of the 
area inhospitable to farming, and a border dispute with South Carolina discouraged white 
settlement. 


But these drawbacks to the area near the Pee Dee and Lumber Rivers proved assets for 
persons seeking to avoid the aggressive growth taking place on richer lands across the piedmont. 
Survivors from different Native American groups in the Carolinas were already finding their way 
there. By 1790, the U.S. census listed Robeson County’s population at 5,356. Tuscarora families 
were prominent among them. In 1767, for example, James Lowry had acquired 100 acres near 
present-day Pembroke, North Carolina. In 1771, Ishmael Chavis is mentioned in a Deed Book of 
Bladen County, and William Locklear is listed as a property owner in that county in 1784. 


While some Tuscaroras had successfully established themselves in Robeson County by 
1800, those few remaining on the much-depleted reservation lands could no longer retain their 
hold. After several generations of encroachment, the reservation had dwindled drastically from 
more than 40,000 acres to fewer than 3,000 acres. Meanwhile, the Tuscaroras in New York 
desired funds to purchase reservation lands near Niagara Falls. In 1801, they sent a delegation to 
visit North Carolina Governor Benjamin Williams, seeking the right to dispose of their North 
Carolina lands. The next year, the State Assembly passed a bill allowing New York’s Tuscaroras 


to extend old leases and offer new ones on reservation land. In June 1803, the last contingent of 
reservation Tuscaroras began a five-month journey north to join their relations in New York. 
From now on, therefore, the single identifiable nucleus of Tuscarora descendants remaining in 
the South would be those who had relocated to Robeson County, North Carolina. 


1820-1920: WORKING TO STAY FREE IN A WORLD OF SLAVERY AND JIM CROW 


The 19" century proved a difficult time for Native Americans in Robeson County, with 
national events disrupting peaceful development. By 1820, talk of further Indian Removal had 
already begun in the American Southeast, and the election of President Andrew Jackson in 1828 
led directly to passage of the Indian Removal Act in 1830. As abolitionist sentiment grew in the 
North, white southerners employed arguments about white superiority to justify slavery. Amid 
debates about racial identity, it became difficult for non-white southerners to defend their rights. 


In Robeson County, a series of discriminatory laws restricted the rights of non-whites, so 
Tuscaroras struggled to retain their identity against formidable odds. After 1835, as North 
Carolina officials worked to remove Native Americans, Indians in Robeson County lost the right 
to vote, to serve on juries, to give evidence against whites in court, to attend white schools, to 
carry firearms, and to marry whomever they wished. Making matters worse, white farmers 
allowed livestock to stray onto Indian land and then threatened to charge Indian landowners with 
theft for tying up the intruding livestock. Since white courts offered little justice to non-white 
property holders, Indians often gave up land or provided free labor so charges would be dropped. 


The outbreak of the Civil War exacerbated tensions over Indian rights. Some Indians 
served in the Confederate army, but there was strong opposition to Confederate regulations 
drafting Indians into labor camps alongside slaves. Tuscaroras and others in Robeson County 
used the area’s difficult terrain to avoid conscription into work camps and to provide refuge for 
Union soldiers who escaped from the prison camp in Florence, South Carolina. This prompted 
violent clashes between Confederate officials and the Robeson County Indian community, 
leading to a full-fledged guerilla war that left its mark on the area’s history. Tuscaroras played a 
lead role, and this provides evidence for contemporary recognition of their Tuscarora heritage. 


Open defiance of Confederate authority erupted early in 1865, as General Sherman’s U.S. 
Army advanced northward, entering Lumberton, North Carolina, on March 9. Robert E. Lee’s 
surrender at Appomattox followed one month later, but the end of the Civil War did not end the 
conflict in Robeson County. There, Democratic leaders held sway during Reconstruction, 
leading to the harassment of known Union supporters, including the family of Allen Lowrie, a 
descendant of Sarah Kersey, a Tuscarora woman, and her husband James Lowrie. (The 
alternative spelling of the family name, used frequently, is Lowry.) Allen and his wife, Mary 
(Polly) Cumbo Lowrie, had a large family of children, including ten sons, most of whom 
engaged in wartime resistance against the pro-slavery Confederate cause. During 1865, the 
white Home Guard raided the dwelling of one son, Sinclair Lowrie, and arrested another son, 
Henry Berry Lowrie. He would escape and lead the resistance until his death in the 1870s. 


During Reconstruction, Tuscaroras and other Native people in Robeson County backed 
the Republican Party in its advocacy of interracial equality and universal schooling. But they 
resisted being prohibited from white schools and forced to attend new Black schools. They 
sought their own school system, and at the end of Reconstruction a local lawyer and Democratic 
state legislator named Hamilton McMillan cleverly obliged. In return, his party expected and got 
Native American votes. But in the process McMillan, an amateur historian, also rewrote the 


area’s history, claiming that all Robeson County Indians were the descendants of coastal Indians 
and the survivors of the Lost Colony in the 1580s. Henceforth, they were to be called Croatans. 


1920-2020: KEEPING A TUSCARORA IDENTITY IN MODERN NORTH CAROLINA 


During the early twentieth century, Native American communities of Robeson County 
found that state and federal officials showed little concern for the actual historical origins of 
diverse groups. Federal census-takers simply listed people as /ndian, without distinguishing 
between groups, and the state government felt no need to sponsor the keeping of tribal rolls. 
Therefore, connections and information passed down across generations among the Tuscaroras 
rarely surface in the state’s historical records. When the vague definition of Indian was not 
enough, residents were lumped together simply as Robeson County Indians, or as Croatans, 
drawing on the somewhat fanciful publications of Hamilton McMillan, such as Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s Lost Colony (1888). For example, O. M. McPherson drew heavily on McMillan’s 
unequivocal Croatan classification in writing a 1915 government publication, Indians of North 
Carolina: A Report on the Condition and Tribal Rights of the Indians of Robeson and Adjoining 
Counties of North Carolina. Following McMillan, the author did not attempt to distinguish 
between Indian groups in the area, and he dismissed evidence of other Indian migrations into the 
region. 


Meanwhile, as research undercut McMillan’s simple Croatan label, efforts proceeded at 
the state level to impose an equally sweeping and dubious designation—Cherokee—on all of 
Robeson County’s local Indian groups. In 1924, legislators even took this alternative effort to the 
United States Congress, when Congressman L. R. Varser introduced a bill intended to recognize 
the “Cherokee Indians of Robeson and adjoining counties of North Carolina.” The bill was 
intended to bring the federal standing of these Indians into line with their designation at the state 
level, but opposition from Indian Commissioner Charles Burke meant the bill never passed. 


Conditions changed somewhat during the 1930s, when John Collier became President 
Franklin Roosevelt’s Commissioner of Indian Affairs. He had met with a group of Robeson 
County Indians in 1932, while he was the Executive Secretary of the Indian Rights Association. 
They, in turn, encouraged North Carolina’s U.S. Senator, J. W. Bailey, to sponsor another bill for 
federal recognition. But debates over one inclusive designation continued, when John Swanton 
of the American Bureau of Ethnology urged use of the term Cheraw instead. When the term 
Cheraw did not satisfy all parties, the Senate Committee on Indian Affairs produced a new bill 
which used the broader term Siouan Indians of Lumber River. Over time, Robeson County had 
indeed been populated by Siouan-speaking groups such as the Cheraw, Keyauwee, Eno, 
Waccamaw and Cape Fear Indians. The Tuscarora, in contrast, were Iroquoian. But their local 
leader, Joseph Brooks, was working with Senator Bailey on this compromise bill. Brooks even 
acquiesced briefly in the Siouan designation, hoping to secure benefits for his people from the 
Indian Reorganization Act (Wheeler-Howard Act of 1934). Little came of it. 


One further term, Lumbee, emerged two decades later, when North Carolina General 
Statute 71A-3 proclaimed that “certain tribes of Indians originally inhabiting the coastal regions 
of North Carolina, who have previously been known as "Croatan Indians," "Indians of Robeson 
County," and "Cherokee Indians of Robeson County," shall from and after April 20, 1953, be 
designated and officially recognized as Lumbee Tribe of North Carolina.” As TNNC rightly 
makes clear, this broad designation, like those that preceded it, does not apply to the Tuscarora 
people. Despite all odds, their separate and different identity has remained clear over centuries. 


CONCLUSION 


It is the conclusion of this historian that the current claim of the Tuscarora Nation of 
North Carolina is a strong one. Unlike most North Carolinians, their Iroquoian-speaking 
ancestors have lived in the region for several thousand years. While many of these people felt 
obliged to migrate to New York after the Tuscarora War (1711-1715), some remained in North 
Carolina on a reservation. When displaced off that land, they sought refuge in Robeson County 
before 1800. They had every reason to play down their Tuscarora identity, given the hostile 
atmosphere, yet evidence of their group connections and identification managed to survive. 


After the Civil War, Robeson’s most famous Native American, Henry Berry Lowrie, was 
known to be a descendant of Tuscarora ancestors. His followers favored the Republican Party 
and pushed for independent schools. But in the wake of Reconstruction, Democratic politicians 
swung Indian votes their way by approving much needed schools. In the process, they crafted a 
new identity for Robeson County Indians, turning them all into Croatans and tying them to the 
story of the Lost Colony. Later efforts labeled Robeson County Native Americans as Cherokees. 
Despite this, generations of descendants have retained their Tuscarora identity and been active in 
Robeson County’s complex local political life. Usually, they have represented their own more 
rural portion of the broader Indian community, maintaining some distance from both Black and 
white culture in the area in order to retain some control over their own affairs and family ties. 


The effort to reassert Tuscarora identity more publicly during the early 1970s was viewed 
by some as a manufactured pose in an activist era. But in fact, it represented an acknowledgment 
of roots that were extremely deep. These ties had been obscured by generations of speculation 
about how all the Indians of Robeson County might best be lumped together under one title. The 
recognition of the Lumbee in 1956 should not limit or constrain any Tuscarora recognition claim. 


It is well known that a significant and major element in American history involved the 
forced removal of strong Native American groups from the Southeast. In each instance, the main 
body of people moved to a place where they were better able to maintain a continuous tribal 
structure and government. And in each instance, at considerable cost, a remnant chose to defy 
odds and remain near the ancestral homelands. This was the fate of the Tuscaroras, long before 
the removal of the Creeks, Seminoles, Choctaws, Chickasaws, and Cherokees. So the Tuscarora 
Nation of North Carolina is best understood as a southeastern remnant of a larger existing and 
recognized tribe that was forced to move out of the region. Hence, the TNNC should be seen as 
comparable to the Eastern Cherokees or the Mississippi Choctaws, that is, descendants of people 
who managed to remain near their ancestral homelands when major upheavals forced most of 
their kin to migrate elsewhere. I firmly believe that they deserve official NCCIA recognition. 


Respectfully, 
Peke- H ord 


Peter H. Wood, Emeritus Professor of History, 
Duke University pwood@duke.edu 


